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tftre&iotoi for Inquiries concerning stints and other Materials 
for the VJi if Building^togetber with a fuggeSlionfor retriving 
the Art of hardning and tempering St eel for cutting V orf by re 
and other hard Marbles. 

l. / ~T“ -v O obferve the great difference in the degrees of 
JL hardnefs id Free* ftqpes, together with the other 
qualities to be found in them, and to inquire into their Caufes : 
There being ( e.g.) a fort of gray Free-done at Paris every 
where on the South-fide of the River Sene, which is of a re*- 
fonable courfe greet, and fo loft when fird taken out of the 
Quarry, that ’tis dred and hewn with broad (harp Axes aimed 
as eafily as driedClayjbut grows harder and harder in the Air 
very durable and exceeding fit for building. The Portland* 
done of a fine chalky greet,fit for all curious hewn and carved 
work, though not (o fit for Water or Fire, guare , the Gaufe 
of this unfr uefs. On the contrary, the Free done in Kent\ of a 
whitidr gray colour, lads Well in Air and Water} the greet 
thereof lefs fine and chalky, than that of Portland. The Derby - 
Jhire Freedone, though it endure the fierced fire, yet brittle* 
and fo unfit for fine and curious Workraauihip. 

3 . Concerning Marbles 5 whether Salisbury Marble be a 
true, though courfe-, Natural Marble? Whether blew Mar¬ 
bles, comming much from Genoa and Legorne for ballad, be 
harder 1 then white Marble* but take not fo good a polifh? 
Whence corns the bed black Marble?Whether Porphyr differ in 
nothing from Marbles,but in hardnefs > 

g> To inquire after the WUJ'es of making Artificial Marble 5. 
and whether that, with which'the Elector of Bavariahzth a- 
dorned his whole Palace at MunchtnyT b as to one that fu(pe£b 
not the artifice, it looks as rich and beautiful as any Palace 
in ft a l/y is made /asTofne affirm ) of CuchGyfJuns 9 r a $.makes 
the Pteider of Paris, ■ whieh'being putovei'the Fire and let 
boy till it ceafii of it firtf, after being OOohsd is kept dry for 
hie ‘ y mixing Painters colours with it for tinging or colouring 
it accordiag to pleafure, and ufing it as the burnt Gypfum is at 
Paris > 

4. To 
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4» To adwtoee the Art of tinging white Marbles, fo as to 
make the tin&urc peottrate and colour them at a cenfiderable 
depth ; and to endeavour to bring this way of colouringto as 
great perfe&ion, as Enamelling is, by Painting faces and 
Stories , and all kind of Landslips and Perlpe&ives upon 
white Marble with colours not dclible by any thing, that does 
aet deftroy the Marble. 

5. To take notice, whether F Hnt-flonet, to be met with in 
great abundancein England , are conftantly found in the Chal-t 
ky rocks, that abouod here in many places of the Kingdom 5 
they being oft encompafTcd with crufts of Chalk? And whe¬ 
ther Chalk turns into Flints ? 

6 . Whether Bric^-valls do not make a room much whol“ 
fomer.-theu Freeftone or Marble; Bricks imbibing themoift 
vapors of a room fo that they never fweat, as Marbles and 
fotne Freeftone are found to do, by coagulating the vapors 
into drops by the coldneis of their furface? 

7. To try the truth of Vitruvius his Note, importing, that 
the Romans anciently let their Bricks ftand to dry a whole 
year, fometimes longer, before they were burnt: It being 
©bfervable, that thofc ftupendious remains of that ancient 
Amphitheater of Reman Work being all Bricks, near Bour- 
deauXy are ftillas firm as a Rock, excepting fuch places, as 
the rains and ftorms have fpoiled by getting in at top : 
Which may alfo be feen in divers other old ftru&ures in Italy^ 
France } and elfewhere* 

8. To inquire after the antient way of Plaiftering, ufed by 
the Romans, which to this day, where it hath not met with 
violent knocking or breaking is to be feen as free from cracks 
or crevices, and as fmoo hand polifht, as if it were Marble J 
Witnels their P quedu<St$- whole bottoms and fides were thus 
plaiftered, and parf 'n'arly that, whereof fome yards are ftill 
to be found on the tep of Pont de Gare nccrNiJmeSy for the 
fupport of which that famous Bridge was built to carry water 
to the faid Town. 

9. To take notice of the roofs of Houfes and the floors 
of Rooms at Venice, covered with a kind of Plaifter, that is 
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faid to endure the Suo and weather for whole ages Without 
cracking or (polling, and without much wearing to a very 
long time. 

to. To try, whether fuch a kind of Plaifter may not be 
made by taking powder of Gjpfum fo prepar'd, as is the arti¬ 
ficial Marble abovementioned, and mixing with it a certain 
proportion of Rofin, Colophon or Pitch, as alfo Brim (lone 
and crude Shells, all beaten to duft3 adding thereto fome 
water, and heating all upon the fire, and then ufing it hot5 
it being pcthaps not ami(s alfo, to add (ome wax and oyl of 
Tcrebinthin , as being very binding, and ingredients in (ome 
Cements. 

11. Whether Mortar or Litncftonc will become much har¬ 
der and more tenacious by u(ing ftrong Wort i n (lead of Wa¬ 
ter ? And what proportion of Malt will ferve to what quan¬ 
tity of Lime? 

12. As for Quarries, 1. Whether a Bed of any kind of 
Stone be ufually upon the matter equally thick all over, and 
the fuperficies above and below do lye always in parallel and 
ftraight lines, or not confiderably nor frequently varying > 
a. Whether thefe Plains are fcldom or never, nor frequently, 
parallel to theHorizon.but for the tnoft part alwaies reclining; 
fo as to make an angle with the perpendicular/ 3. Whether 
fometimes, when fuch Beds of Stone or other things do lye in 
Hills or high grounds near the fuperfice, they terminate and 
arc cut off every where at the grafs ("as they call it)or the day, 
or fome place above the valley about it; and yet, after fuch 
interruption, or being interfered by rivers or brooks, and e« 
venarms of the Sea of confidcrable breadth,a Bed of the fame 
kind of Stone or Mineral will be found lying in the fame plain 
with that lb interrupted or cut off in the adjacent plain,or op* 
pofite high ground, or on the other fide of (uch river or arm of 
the Sea > Aod whether inftances of this are feen in the Cliffs in 
Kent, and Picsrdy; and in Fife and Lothian, &c/ And whe¬ 
ther in the laft ofthem the Beds of Coal and other Minerals 
be cut off fo deep and wide, as to make way for the' paffing of 
the Frith there between them $ yet the fame Bedds run crofs it 
under ground un-interrupted, having the very fame kinds of 
Coals, with the fame thicknefi and pofition > being at Cochettny 
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•boat Djfirt, from which it lyes about South-weft, the Sea be¬ 
ing there fome rcn miles broad: And the like at Cubroft and 
"Burrow Stoumefa diftant (ome four miles. In Teftitnony where¬ 
of this laft bath been (by very credible relations) wrought un¬ 
der the Sea , almoft half way over, there being a Mote half » 
mile from the Shoar,where there was an entry that went down 
into the Coal-pit under the Sea, made in a kind of round key* 
or Mote, as they call'd it, built fo as that it kept out the Sea, 
which flow'd there ia feet; on which the Coals were laid, aud 
where a Ship of that draught of water could lay her fide to 
the Mote, and take in her coal. Which colliery is laid to hava 
belonged to the Earl oiKinkarcHrit Fore-fathers \ in which this 
is alfo faid to have been remarkable, that the frefhwatcr, which 
fprang from the bottom and fidesof the Coal-bed, was drawn 
out upon the fhoar by an Engin,moved by water, that drew 
it 40 fathom ; though at laft a high Tide drown’d all. 

13. Whether, as rooft Trees have the long way fuch a tex¬ 
ture and cohcfion of parts,as render them apt to fplit end- ways, 
and to break fh >rt of the crofs-way 5 fo moft Stone (Mirbles 
as well as others)have fomewhat analogous t oWood in this,that 
they are much more apt to fplit or cleave one way than an o- 
ther ) And if there be any ftreaky variegation in the Stone, it 
runs that way moftufually , as alio frets and crevices j info 
much that in fome places, where there fcarce appears any cre¬ 
vice or future, being ftruck on that line where the fiflure is,the 
Stone will cleave or part afunder inthe fame manner (fo to 
fpeak) as the halves of a Bean or a Nut-kernel ufe to do ? La¬ 
pidaries have attained the skill to difeern thofe fiflures even in 
Diamondsof which they often make good advantage,by fplit- 
ting them with a fmall knock of a hammer and chefil, when 
their fhape requires it, or will afford it; for fo the principal 
part is rendred more beautifcl, and the piece broken offpre- 
(erv’d to be reduced to a convenient figure by the mill, by 
which it muft otherwife have been ground to duft. 

14* To take particular notice, that in the heart or body of 
a Stone there are frequently found entire diftind Stones, of a 
quite different kind from the Stone,in whofe bowels they feetn 
to have been hatch’t, as FiintSjFebles, Agats, tfc.efpecially in 
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Freeftone, the beft of them being faid to be obnoxious to theie 
inmates, which when they chance to ly,where tho intended fu* 
perfice of the Stone, when hewn, is to cut the body of them, 
they being knockt out,the Stone will need to be patch’t,or,if 
that be not faifible,the Stone will not fcrve for the purpofe in¬ 
tended. 

f 5.T0 inquire howStones grow,whether by a kind of Vege¬ 
tation? It being affirm’d by fome,that aPeble being put in a vial 
with water,fo as the (lone can eafily enter into it,though almoft 
touching the neck every where as it enters, it will,within 12 
Months or (o, increafe in bulk fo much that it cannot come 
out where it went in : As allb,that Pebles and Flints have been 
obfcrved to grow fo faft in fome grounds, that all being taken 
away that can be fecn now, within a year or two there will be 
new ones found there , like the former. 

1 6. Whether Beds of Sandy and Loamy matter,and the like, 
do not in time harden into Stones ? The Quarries about Va¬ 
tu feem to favour the affirmative .‘And near Mansfieldva sbere- 
tvooci-forrejl , where fome high wayes through (andy grounds 
arc worn fome 8 or io foot deep,the faces on the backs on ei¬ 
ther fide are faid to be hardned into a ftrong cruft,which being 
broken off to the thickoefs of perhaps 8 or 10 ioches,all with¬ 
in is ftill fand. Now it being expofed to the Sun, Wind and 
Rain,it feems not irrational to prefume, the Surface thereof 
may be eafily hardned into Stone. Nay ’tis notorious, thatin 
divers places in Eogland, Scotland, France, &c. water drop¬ 
ping through the Cranics of the RoofsofGavesin rocks,does 
in a (heft fpace of time produce heaps of Stooe, where it falls; 
the particles of Tandy and loamy Stuff, that are conveyed a 
loDg in the body of the dropping water,being leftto cling to¬ 
gether, when the water is drained away from them. Such was 
there fouod in great ftore in a Cave near Enjion in Oxford- 
(hire,where was built a famous Grotta. 

To endeavour to retri ve the Art of hardntng and tempering 
Steel for cutting ofPorphyre,&c; which the Egyptians were 
matters of, of old, and after them the Greeks and Romans: 
Infomuch that the neat and curious hewiDg and carving of O- 
belisks, Coloffes, Statues, Pots, Urns,as alfo Porphyre aod 
other hard Marbles, is now the Objcft of admiration to the 
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moft skilfulworkraen ) who know not which way to rough 
hew Stones of that untradable hardnefs. Theretriviog of 
which skill would be of good ufe, now that Curiofities of 
worktnanfhip begin to recover, and many eminent perfons do 
countenance and encourage the endeavors of Inch, as apply 
themfelves to the retrivingof fuch commendable prattifes, 
as were familiar to the Antients, and improve what they know 
of them and of others with new additions and inventions, 
which in this knowing and inquifitive age is like to be driven 
on as far as humane induftry can go* Some curious and intel- 
ligent perfons have of late already taken laudable pains in this 
very Arr. And fome Matters in ftaly pretend even to have hit 
upon the old Art,or inventions as good} but they,it feems, en¬ 
vy the world the knowledg of it. 

An Account of the Advantage of Virgioia for building sbipr, 
communicated by an Obferving Gentleman, 

1. '‘■’■“"'HE Country of Virginia all over abounds with large 
X and tall Oakes of at leaft 50 or 60 feet in height of 
clear timber, without boughs or branchings, being very fit 
to make plank of any feize, very tough, and excellently well 
enduring the water 5 as we know by good experience. 

2. With abundance of Fines for Matts, no country, that we 
know,in the world is better ftored than Virginia. Bettdes there 
is another fort of wood,called Cypreft, which is far better than 
any Pine for Matts, it being of as tough and fpringy a nature 
as Yew-tree $ bending beyond credit; when dry, much lighter 
than Ftr.e , and fo well latting in wet and dry, that it feems ra- 
therto polilh than perifb in the weather: And this is known by 
much ufe, and feveral Experiments. 

3. The fame Country affords great abundance of Old Pine 
for the making ofRofin, Pitch and Tar j of which they have 
there made feveral quantities for their own ufe, and if oc- 
calian were, could fully fupply the Kingdom of Eng* 
land 

4. The conveoiency of planting Hemp for Cardage and 
ail-cloths in that Country is fo great, that England might in 
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